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THE OIRG v LAR 


Has for its funlamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
end the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim. however. 
ig to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Tex uts—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Speci:nen aunbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any «ibscriber wishing to discontinue his paper.should return 
usa copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
pimple order, ‘ Discontinue ° 

Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. ¥.” 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wish it, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Dainy Reviaiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment an 1 consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars, 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 


son the press. 


"8 Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism 

4 The Duily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mnk- 
ing. and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


The Oneida Commnity 


MANUFACTURE 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
mens isnameled ‘Traveling-B1gs; Palme 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satiu Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT SORNAMENTAL TKEES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. &c.; 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 


wee ere LIPO 


Publications. 





THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 
Price, $1 50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin. The New 
Birth. The Second Coming Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church. Abolition of Death. Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &e —treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
All who wish to understand Biatx Commeunism—its constitu™ 
tional basis and prospects of succesa—should acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 

BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 

. Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oasida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 30 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


EE” Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 


The Oneida Communitp: 


Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 200 members, | ~~ 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa? proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card, 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years. and is self-supporting. There are two branch 
communities, one located at Wallingford, Conn., 
and the other at Putney, Vermont, which are also 
self. supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body ; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is thut of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had ali things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like thut of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRAvION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE sPiRgiT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
virat organization, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of rrREE cRITICIsM 
on the part of allits members Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their priuciples, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—-Tnue Crrcuiar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 


munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness To the poor it is offered as a gift. 


The following may serve as a condensed formula of 
PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 


The Kingdom of Heaven. established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens 

Resurrection of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, asa sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling tegether in Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 





A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 
ted to Onda, 





Che Girenlar. 


Nature Subject to the Living 
God. 
From Busunewu’s ‘ Nature anp THe SurERNATURAL.’ 





So far from disvovering any thing un- 
dignified or superstitious in the admis- 
sion of a supernatural agency and gov- 
ernment of God in the world, it is, 
fact, the only worthy and exalted con- 
ception. It no more kumbles the world 
or deranges the scientific order of it to 
let God act upon it, than to let man do 
the same ; as we certainly know that he 
does without any thought of overturn- 
ing its laws. On the other hand, to im- 
agine, in the way of dignifying the world, 
that God must let it alone and simply see 
it go, is only to confess that it was made 
for no such glorious intent as we have 
supposed, 

To serve this intent, two things mani- 
festly are wanted, and one as truly as the 
other ; viz., nature and the supernatural, 
an invariable, scientific order, and a pliant 
submission of that order to the sovereignty 
and uses of wills, human and divine, with- 
out any infringement of its constancy.— 
For if nature were to be violated and 
tossed about by capricious overturnings of 
her laws, there would be an end of all con- 
fidence and exact intelligence. And if it 
could not be used, or set in new conjunc- 
tions, by God and his children, it would 
be a wall, a catacomb, and nothing more. 
And yet this latter is the world of scien- 
tific naturalism, a world that might well 
enough answer for the housing of mana- 
kins, but not for the exercise of living 
men, 

Furthermore, it is plain that, if there 
is no supernatural agency of God permis- 
sible or credible in the world, then there 
is practically no government over it. It 
makes no difference, touching the poirt 
here in question, whether we regard na- 
ture as being literally a machine, wound 
up to run by its own causes apart from 
God, or whether we regard the causes 
and laws as being themselves the imme- 
diate action of God, always present to 
them and in them. For if he is present 
thus, only as the sou] of its causes or the 
will operating in its laws, then that pres- 
ence, if restricted, as naturalism requires, 
to the mere run of nature, and allowed 
no liberty of help in the disorders of evil, 
is scarcely better than the presence of 
Ixion at his wheel. If we speak of God, 
the Almighty, he is a being mortgaged 
for eternity to the round of nature ; a 
grim idol for science to worship, but no 
Father to weakness or Redeemer to faith- 

Or if we imagine that God has so 
planned the world of nature that, run- 
ning on by its own inherent laws and 
causes, it will always, by a pre-established 
harmony, bring just the events to pass 
that are wanted ; soothe the sorrows, 
comfort the repentances, hear the prayers, 
redress the wrongs, chastise the crimes of 
his subjects; still it is with our faith 
practically as if it were living in a mill, 
and not as if it were concerned, hour by 
hour, with the living God. God is really 
not accessible. We have access only to 





the mill we are in, with j joy to feel it run- 
ning! There is no such reciprocity be- 
tween us and God as to answer the wants 
of our hearts, or the necessities of our 
moral training. 

Besides, if it be maintained that nature 
is the proper universe of God, and that no 
conception is admissible of powers outside 
of nature acting upon it, to vary the ac- 
tion it would otherwise have by itself, 
then follows the very shocking conse- 
quence that, since the creation, God has 
had and can hereafter have no work of 
liberty to do.. - Nature is his monument, 
and not his garment. Not only are mira- 
cles out of the question, but counsel and 
action also. He is under a scientific em- 
bargo, neither hearing nor helping his 
children, nor indeed giving any signs of 
recognition, And the reason is worse, if 
possible, and more chilling than the fact ; 
viz., that if he should stir, he would move 
something that science requires to be let 
alone! A great many christians are con- 
fused and chilled by a difficulty resembled 
to this, feeling, when they go to God in 
worship or prayer, that nothing can rea- 
sonably be expected of him, because reason 
allows him to donothing. It is asif he 
were one of those spent meteors to which 
the Indians offer sacrifice—a hard, cold 
rock of iron, which they worship for the 
noise it made a long time ago, when it 
fell from the sky, and not because it is 
likely ever to make even a noise again. 

Just here, the view we are advancing is 
seen to have an immense practical as well 
as spectilative consequence. It finds how to 
conceive God in a state of as great activi- 
ty now, as he was when he made the world 
—always active from eternity to eternity. 
Every work of his hand is pliant still to 
his counsel, He is doing something, able 
to do all we want. In all events and 
changes he has a present concern. He 
turns about not the clouds only, but all 
the wheels of nature, by his ever-living 
power and government. He is an Agent, 
much more real than Nature, as he is 
wider in his reach and more sovereign.— 
He can produce variant results through 
invariable causes, and so can make the 
world of things keep company with the 
variant demands of want, weakness, wick- 
edness and merit ; of love, truth, justice, 
and holy supplication, in his children. It 
is no longer as if, at some given point in 
the solitude of his eternity, he waked up 
and created the worlds, since which time 
he has neither done nor can ever be ex- 
pected to do anything more, because it is 
the right now of the laws of nature to do 
everything uninterrupted. Contrary 
this, he is the Living God, and can as 
readily meet us and bend himself and his 
works to our condition or request, as a 
man, without any infringement of his bo- 
dy, can bend it to his uses, Nature is 
seen to be subjected to his constant agen- 
cy by its laws themselves, which laws he 
has never to suspend, but only to employ, 
having the great realm of nature flexi- 
ble as a hand, to his will forever, Now 
he is no more fenced away from us by na- 
ture, no more closeted behind it, to sleep 
away his deaf and idle eternity ; but he 
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is with us and about us, filling all things 
with his potent energy and fatherly coun- 
sel. He maintains a relationship as real 
and practical with us, as we have with 
each other,  * ° ° ° be 

It may be well to notice, one or two 
false impressions very commonly enter- 
tained by the natural philosophers and 
poets ofnature, whose skepticism is often- 
er grounded in such impressions than in 
formal arguments. They are greatly im- 
pressed by the immutable reign of order 
and law ip nature, deeming it the highest 
point of sublimity, in all the known mani- 
festation of God. Not seldom indeed is 
this point magnified by them, in terms of 
admiration, that reflect a certain con- 
tempt on the christian ideas of God ; as 
if it were possible only to an overeasy 
credulity, to imagine that God will de- 
scend from his high position of law, to do 
such things as the preaching and praying 
discijles of Christianity expect of Him. 
Gazing into the sky, and beholding the 
eternal, changeless roll of the worlds, ev- 
ery orb in the track, where the astrologers 
of Babylon and Egypt saw it long ages 
ago, never to vary or falter in the longer 
ages to come—imagine, how sublime, they 
exclaim, of the divine greatness ! Greater 
and sublimer still, that the same undevi- 
ating rule of law is equally conspicuous 
in the smallest things ; that in every salt 
and pebble there is a little astroromy of 
atoms whose laws are as old as the stars, 
and whose constancy is a reflection of 
theirs! No, the wonder of God’s wav is 
not here, but it is that he can make con- 
stancy flexible to so many myriads of uses, 
and the uses themselves—all but the 
abuses—a system of order and law, us 
complete and perfect as that of the stars. 
Constancy, as a mere post, or position, 
has no dignity. ‘The true dignity and 
miracle of order is cunstancy made flexi- 
ble to use and expression. Sir Charles 
Bell had no such thought as that he could 
magnify the beauty of God’s way in the 
hand, by simply showing the curious 
articulations by which it is mechanically 
strengthened in its gripe ; the chief won- 
der, the real miracle of beauty in the in- 
strument, as he well underst«od, lies ir its 
flexibility, its ready submission to so many 
and such endlessly varied uses. Let us 
not be taken by the mere stability of na- 
ture, because it compliments our vanity 
by the easy understanding it permits.— 
Magnitudes, weights, distances, regulari- 
ties, are not the highest symbols of God’s 
creative dignity. The glory, the true 
sublimity of God’s architectural wisdom 
is, that, while his work stands fast in im- 
mutable order, it bends so gracefully to 
the humblest things, withcut damage or 
fracture, piiant to all free action, both 
His and ours; receiving the common 
play of our liberty, and becoming always 
a fluent medium of reciprocal action be- 
tween us; to Him a hand showing his 
handy work, or even a tongue which day 
anto day uttereth speech, and night unto 
night showeth forth knowledge of Him ; 
to us the ground of our works, the instru- 
ment of our choices, and yet, in the order. 
all, of a perfect counsel and of laws as 
immutable as his throne. In this rests 


the doctrine of faith, the doctrine that 
justifies prayer, enables the disciple to be- 
lieve that God can notice him, and move 
among causes to help him ; raising bim 
thus into a state of ennobled consciousness, 


ticism which thinks itself dignified in the 
discovery that God, incrusted in the stiff- 
ness of his scientific order, has no longer 
any power to bend himself to man. 
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Marriage and Divorce. 





There has been of late a rather sharp discussion 
of Marriage and Divorce, in the N. Y. Tribune, 
between Mr. Greeley and Henry James ; the latter 
advocating a system of free divorce. We see 
nothing to be gained and much to deprecate in the 
application of Mr. James’ doctrines to society. If 
there is any view of marriage which commends it- 
self to our minds, it is in the fact of its permanence 
and indissolubility—it attempts, at least, to secure 
the permanence of affection. As suchit is infinite- 
ly better than a system of free lust, which a sys- 
tem of free divorce simply amounts to. Marriage 
must be replaced by sometuing better, and not 
merely weakened and destroyed. ‘The Lord 
haleth putting away,’ is the testimony of the Bi- 
ble, and every true heart responds to it. If there 
is anything we detest and abhor, it is the spirit 
of desertion and unfaithfulness—the putting away 
of affection, and the objects of affection; it is the 
very opposite of the spirit of heaven and is cursed 
by the living God. And so far as Bible Commun- 
ism is concerned we wish to have it understood 
that it Jooks with no favor on any system which 
provides for, or tolerates desertion. We believe 
in subjecting the affections and relations of the 
sexes to the Spirit of Truth, bringing them into the 
channel of God’s love, making them subordinate 
to his will and inspiration, and in so dving we 
come into a sphere of eternal love. There is no 
death of love, or desertion, in the free love of Bible 
Communism.—T. L. P. 


———— 


The Life Mystery. 





Who has not mused, when taking a forest walk, 
on the singular fact, that he is surrounded with 
agreat variety of trees, all gaining nutriment 
from the same sol and the same atmosphere ? 
Why the same soil should produce in one in- 
stance a beech, again a pine, then a hemlock, and 
so on, we cannot perfectly understand. We are 
told that the pine, for instance, only elaborates 
and appropriates to its use such pertions of the 
nutriment offered it as are adapted to its nature, 
and so of other trees; and that the form and 
character of every tree is determined by its origi- 
nal germ: but the nature and peculiarities of 
original germs no one has been able to describe. 
An apple seed, for example, contains a peculiar 
germ which is adapted to form a tree under fa- 
vorable circumstances, but no microscope can en- 
able us to discern it. All we can kuow is that 
the seed contains a certain life-principle adapted 
to produce certain results. 

So, as we look at our fellow-men, we behold 
as great a variety as in the trees of the forest. 
‘This vanety we see even in the same circle of so- 
ciety. Persons who grow up in similar circuin- 
stances, under the same svcial, intellectual and 
spiritual influences, differ in disposition and char- 
acter as widely as trees in their form, fruit and 
foliage. One person is cross, fretful, unthankful 
and miserable, and another is all sunshine and 
jov; and yet so far as we can see, there is no ma- 
terial difference in their circumstances. Then we 
find one person involuntarily looking at every- 
thing in a bald, matter-of-fact way; another 
throws a cuvering of beauty and fancy over most 
things ; another looks at matters ina philosophi- 
cal style; and soon. Training and culture have 
much to du in these matters, and yet are not 
sufficient to account for the varieties we behold 
in character ; for they are not confined to adults, 
but are seen in youths and babes. We cannot 
understand why this 1s so, any more than we can 
understand why a certain seed should produce a 
particular kind of tree. All we can really know 
in either case is, that there isa peculiar life-prin 
ciple adapted to unfold itself and appropriate to 
itself certain kinds of nutriment, and so produce 
a given result. 

The analogy may be carried a little further. 
Both trees and men may be made to yield differ- 
ent fruit from what they would naturally produce. 
As by the process of grafting, the insignificant 
and prickly thorn is caused to produce luscious 


only unlovely fruits, may be made to yield the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness, even love, peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost. Yea, even our life 
itself may be changed or displaced by the new life 
of Christ. If it were not so, then would there be 
an excuse for imperfection and wickedness. We 
might plead that our characters were formed ac- 
cording to the nature of the original hfe-germ 
within us, and according to the circumstances 
which have surrounded us, and that we could no 
more help it than the pine and oak of the forest 
could help being what they are. But we are left 
without an excuse. The Lord has made abun- 
dant provision whereby our life and characters 
may be changed. He ever stands ready to ‘ make 
al] things new’—to take away the stony heart, 
and give an heart of flesh. His promises are 
many, and his grace inexhaustible. ‘ The spirit 
and the bride say, Come. And let him that 
heareth say, Come. And let him that is athirst 
come. And whosoever will, let him take the wa- 
ter of life freely.’ 

The develupment of life in its innumerable 
phases, thuugh everywhere seen, is yet full of 
mystery. It is true we may trace imperfect 
analogies, like the foregoing, which may be of 
some interest, and incite thought in other minds ; 
yet we derive the most profound satisfaction 
by turning our attention inward and feeling the 
operations of the transforming power. No one 
can fully describe it, and yet every one who has 
received Christ into his heart feels that a myste- 
rious power is at work in his nature, which is 
certain to make him an entirely new creature 
worthy of the society of angels.—w. a. H. 





Choose and Pay. 


While we advocate Communism for all the high- 
er purposes of life, it is but fair to admit that iso- 
lation offers some privileges peculiar to itself. It 
enables a man, for instance, to gratify his personal 
whims and preferences ina small way, without 
interference ; it leaves him freedom of movement 
to the same extent that he is without the em- 
barrassing ties of love. A bachelor in this sense 
is the most independent man. The married are 
less so, though it is commonly supposed that they 
more than gain in happiness what they sacrifice 
of private independence to the family relation; 
and the Communist is probably removed farther 
still from the irresponsible freedom that belongs 
to the isolated individual. That is to say, he sur- 
renders, nore than either of the parties referred to, 
the privilege of persunal choice and gratification 
to the interest of the organization uf which he is 
a member, and chooses to move only in cuncert 
with others. 

The isolated householder if possessed of means, 
has the privilege of setting his table six times a 
day, dressing as he pleases, sporting a fine horse, 
going and coming without question, and spending 
money wherever and for whatever he lists. He 
is an autocrat, ina limited sphere; and to many 
this is the highest happiness conceivable. Such 
persons should be contented where they are, and 
not think of Communism. The compensating 
advantages for which the Communist is willing to 
give up such privileges, and which he finds in or- 
ganization, are, great economy of means, ‘ncrease 
of strength by combination, luxuries for all by the 
application of art and taste to a common home, 
privileges of integral education, social culture, and 
a generally broader style of living than belongs to 
private familism. What the individual surrenders 
of incidental independence is amply redeemed in 
the growth and beautifying of the whole, of which 
he is part. 

It is very important that persons adopting Com- 
munism should see these advantages in such a 
light as to be willing. manfully, to pay the price 
for them without grumbling. You cannot bring 
the small caprices of individualism into Commun- 
ism, and carry them both along together. You 
cannot eat your cakeand keep it. Isolation offers 
one set of inducements, Communism offers anoth- 
er; choose in which of them you will take pas- 
sage, pay yuur fare, and be cuntent.—c. w. n, 





The Point in the Game. 


The struggle between the children of God and 
the wicked one, is on the point of ulferance 
The devil isa liar from the beginning; and he 
knows he is, and we know it; but the world is 
mainly unaware of it, and that gives him the chance 
of utterance. Thiough all the vehicles of human 
suciety—by the press—the daily business and 
conversation of the world, he is breathing out 
the dismal falsehoods of his spiriti—preaching 
unbelief, holding up the certainty of death, and in 








how superior to the low mechanical skep- 


pears, so human nature, which naturally produces 


general the omnipotence of evil. Now God and the 


angels know that this is all false, and Christ him- 
self sweat great drops of blood to prove and pro, 
claim the contrary ; but as long as Satan contrives 
to keep control of the world's utterance, he can 
diffuse an infernal fog which makes it aloost im. 
possible for men tosee his lies, or to believe the 
truth. There isa continual din and drill going on 
night and day, calculated to fill the atmosphere 
and poisun the consciousness with his experience 
and his prospects. There is no ground for this in 
fact ; since the devil is really conquered and men 
are free; but the perpetual persuasion of * Massa 
Satan’s’ lying claim, produces an illusion which 
keeps them slaves. The point to be noticed is, 
that the whole strength of evil lies in persua. 
sion, in utterance, and shows itself to be a lie the 
moment it is exposed to contradiction. 

Now what we want, and by the favor of God will 
have, is freedom of utterance—power to diffuse 
persuasions of good and of Christ more boldly and 
persistently than Satan diffuses unbelicf. We 
shall meet blast with blast, and brass with brass, 
We shal! gradually create an atmosphere by tes- 
tifying to the truth of salvation, that will expel 
his lies. He will find that the glorified throngs 
of heaven can inspire utterance and pump spiritu- 
alinfluence into the world as well as he. Christ 
will not allow his sufferings on the earth to go for 
nothing, or let the race be Lied out uf that which be 
obtained for them. And it all hinges un the ques- 
tion which party shall have the freest utterance, 
Nothing is needed to set the world free from 
all evil, and pitch the author of it into tuphet, but 
a simple and persistent confession on the part of 
men, of what is already true—what Christ has 
already done for them. ‘ They overcame [ the dra- 
gon] by the blood of the Lamb, and by the word 
of their testimony.” ‘With the heart man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness, and with the mouth 
confession is made unto salvation.’ 

This ‘ confession’—this ‘testimony’—has begun 
again in the world. We have come up to a point- 
blank push with the spirit of falsehood and nnbe- 
lief on the point whether Christ has saved the 
world. We say he has—the devi! through all the 
channels of unbelief says he has not. Assertion 
is the weapon we have to meet, and by the same 
weapon we must cunquer. We must maintain 
our position by bolder, longer and stvonger asser- 
tion than he. This in the name of Christ we 
can do, and more. Give us a daily press, suchas 
we see is coming, and with the grace that God 
can furnish we will roll out a denser volume of 
faith and hope and charity than all the sin-and- 
gloom factories put together. The words of sal- 
vation will be ‘ fiercer’ than the presentiments of 
despair; the devil will be crowded out, and 
death swallowed up in the justification of hfe. 
This, at any rate, inone form or another, must be 
the process of deliverance. The Spirit of truth 
must find a voice—Christ’s almighty name must 
be confessed, and man’s emancipation be pro- 
claimed in the face of death and hell. We pray 
for utterance ; and ask of all who have a spark of 
heaven-sent faith in their hearts, to unite in the 
determination that it shall have vent—that its 
victorious sound shall never cease till all the de- 
lusions of Satan are drowned in a universal shout 
of freedum. 


News of the Week. 


European 3 ews. 

Europe seems on the eve of becoming the scene 
of another great war. The collision between 
France and Austria which has been for months 
the principal topic of European news, appears now 
about to change from the field of diplomacy to 
that of battle. By the two last arrivals the news 
has been more threatening and warlike than ever 
before. It is among the possibilites that war 
may be postponed and prevented, but it is hardly 
to be expected. According to the accounts by 
the Niagara, last week, Austria had sent her ulti- 
matum to Piedmont on the 20th of April, an ar. 
swer to whose demands was required at the end 
of three days, These demands were, that Pied- 
mont should immediately disarm, and especially 
should dismiss the volanteers who have been 
gathering to her standard from all parts of Italy, 
for the last two months. If these conditions 
were not complied with in the time specified, 
Austria would at once declare war. ‘This menace 
was supported by the movement of a force of 
eighty thousand men upon the Piedmontese 
frontier, in addition, it is said, to those already 
collected there. By the arrival, on Monday, of 
the steamship Anglo Saxon, at Quebec, we have 
four days later dates from Liverpool. The three 
days allowed by Austria to Piedmont had expired, 








but nothing definite was known us to the re 
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ply given by the latter Power. A rumor, was 
current that Austria had extended the time for 
consideration to fourteen days, and that she had 
acceded to the final mediation of the English 
Government. These reports caused a rally on 
the Stock Exchanges on the 26th ult., which 
were in a most excited state. On the other 
hand, it is stated that the London Paris corres- 
pondents telegraphed on the 26th that the Aus- 
trians were to enter Piedmont on that day in 
three divisions. The Piedmontese were to de- 
fend themselves at Sesia, and there wait for the 
French. A Turin paper announces that the ulti- 
matum of Austria was presented to the Sardin- 
jan Government on the 23d of April. 

The latest dispatch from Vienna, asserted on 
credible authority that French troops had vio- 
jated nentral territory, and it was also announced 
that French troops had arrived at Genoa and 
entered Sardinian territory. The passage of the 
Ticino, which forms the eastern boundary of Pied- 
mont, by the Austrians, was hourly expected 
An alliance between France and Russia, is an- 
nounced. A treaty offensive and defensive was 
concluded by them on the 22d of April. The 
British Parliament was formally dissolved by proc- 
lamation on the 23d ult. The new Parliament 
was summoned for the 3lstof May. The election 
would commence in a day or two. 

Later.—News three days later than the dis- 
patches by the Anglo Saxon, was received at St. 
John’s, N. F., on Monday, by the steamer Ade- 
laide, from Galway. The news is of great inter- 
est; hostilities were about to commence in Sardi- 
nia. The Austrians, 120,000 strong, are said to 
have crossed the Ticino, though the report was 
not officially confirmed. 

The very latest telegraphic dispatches received 
at Galway from London, were as follows: 

Lonpon, Saturday, April 30, 1859. 

The report that the Austrians crossed the Ti- 
einoon the 26th is incorrect. They received 
orders to do so, but these being countermanded, 
they remained on the east bank, It is asserted 
however, that subsequently the advanced posts 
crossed, and that the main army would do so on 
the 29th. 

The Austrian official journal contains an im- 
perial manifesto explaining the necessity of a war 
with Sardinia, and authoritatively denies that 
there isa secret treaty between France and Russia, 

Lonpon, Saturday Noon. 

The Austrian manifesto is considered as tanta- 

mount to a declaration of war 
Paris, Saturday. 

The Austrians have crossed the Ticino, and 
hostilities have commenced. This is official. 
Disturbances in Utah. 

Recent accounts from Utah represent the Mor- 
mons as again in a state of great excitement, in 
omsequence of the proceedings of Judge Cradlie- 
baugh of the United States Court, who was hold- 
ing a tern at Provo, and strenuously endeavoring 
to procure indictments against persons suspected 
of having been participants in the murder of the 
emigrants at Mountain Meadows, a year or two 
ago. Among those suspected were several of the 
leading men of the Mormon Church, who, it is 
said, immediately left those parts when it became 
known that they were likely to be arrested 
Under the plea, whether groundless or not we do 
not krow, that there was no public jail in which 
to secure prisuners, and that the ends of justice 
were likely to be interfered with by the Mormons, 
Judge Cradlebaugh made a requisition upon Gen. 
Johnston for a cumpany of soldiers to guard the 
building in which the Court was held. This oc- 
casiored so much excitement, and led to such men- 
acing demonstrations on the part of the Mormons, 
that the Judge thought it necessary to make an- 
other call upon the wilitary, and a large body of 
troops were stationed a short distance from the 
town, tu be ready for service incase of emergency. 
In consequence of these movements ot the mil- 
{tary, the Mormons memoriahzed Gov. Cum- 
ming, urging him to secure the withdrawal of 
the troops, before the citizens were ‘ goaded un- 
til they could not sustain their anger.’ The Gov. 
complied with their memorial, so far, at least, as 
issue a proclamation condemning the employ- 
ment of the troops by the Court, and, if we mis- 
take not, ordering their withdrawal. To this 
proclamation the Judge and Gen. Juhnston paid 
no respect, the Judge even going so far as to 
pass strictures upon it in open Cuurt. Thus there 
is adirect collision between the civil and military 
authorities of the Territory, the Judiciary siding 
with the military: and the differences are said to 
be irreconcilable. It appears. also, that the Grand 
Jury, composed entirely of Mormons, has been dis- 











there was no such thing as getting indictments of 
Mormon offenders. On the other hand, the Mor- 
mons protested against their dismissal as illegal 
and insulting, declaring that they were on the 
point of presenting indictments, and were other- 
wise doing their duty, at the time of their dismis- 
sal. Later accounts state that the Judge had 
adj mrned the Court, and that the excitement was 
abating somewhat. What action the Admiristra- 
tion will take in the matter, is not yet detinitely 
known; but it is reported that the President will 
sustain Gov. Cumming, regarding his course as 
wise and conciliatory, and remove Judge Cradle- 
baugh.- 

Exploring Expedition. 

We learn from the St. Paul Daily Times 
through the N. Y. Tribune, that an Expedition 
has been set on foot in that city by aid of the Com- 
mon Council, to explore the Red River country 
which has attracted sv much attention of late.— 
The Expedition is to consist of ten men, with the 
permission to increase their number by volunteers 
to une hundred; and is to be under the command 
of Col. W. H. Nobles, of St. Paul, and Gen. S. B. 
Olmstead, of Fort Ripley. “ The route on which 
they have determined is as follows: From St. 
Paul to the head of navigation on the Red River 
ot the North; by steamboat to Pembina, thence 
northwardly to the Elbow (so called) of the 
South Saskatchewan, thence westwardly to the 
sources of that river, in the Kootonais Pass of the 
Rocky Mountains. After reaching the mount- 
ains, in about latitude 50 deg., they propose to 
explore their eastern base, and to ‘ prospect’ in the 
mountain streams for gold, and to make a careful 
examination of all the resources of the country, 
its soil, water, timber and minerals, as fur north 
as Edmonton, on the North Saskatchewan. To 
this portion of the route the explorers intend tu 
devote great attention, as they believe that the 
vicinity of the Rocky Mountains, from their sum- 
mit to the limits of navigation on the Saskatche- 
wan rivers, a region extending one hundred miles 
frum easito west and over five degrees of lati- 
tude, will be found peculiarly desirable for settle- 
ment. They believe that they will tind here rich 
deposits of gold, but are move anxious to verify 
the accounts which have been given of the ferti!- 
ity, beauty and salubrity of these mountain val- 
leys. From Edmonton, on the North Saskat- 
chewan, the party will pursue the express route of 
the [Iudson’s Bay Company through the Athabas- 
ca Portage between Mounts Hooker and Brown 
—the latter now called Murchison—to the Canoe 
covntry, or the sources of Thompsun River.” 
At this point the Expedition proposes to di- 
vide, part returnning by the head waters of the 
Missouri, probably, and part proceeding on over 
the Rocky Mountains into Washington Territo- 
ry. The result of this exploration will be looked 
for with interest. 

The Mexican Imbroglio. 

The state of things in Mexico is so conf:sed 
and complicated, that it is perpk xing to make 
out anything positive abont it. A few days ago 
intelligence was received that the Liberals were 
having it pretty much their own way; nearly 
the whole country, except the Capital, being in 
their possession, and a force of ten thousand men 
under Degollado threatening that city. Acting 
upon this aspect of affairs in Mexico, President 
Buchanan, after having waited more than a year 
in doubt as to the stability of the Juarez gov- 
ernment, finally recognized it through Mr. Me 
Lane, the United States Plenipotentiary to that 
country, and received Senor Mata as its repre- 
sentative at Washington. Immediately after 
these transactions news comes of a sudden re- 
verse in the fortunes of the Liberal party, De- 
gollado having been defeated by the reactionary 
forces from the capital under Gen. Mraguez, and 
Gen. Miramon having made good his retreat there 
from Vera Cruz, with his troops in good order. 
It appears, also, that Miramon has assumed the 
reins of government with a strong hand, taking 
violent measures against the Liberals who are in 
his power, raising a forced loan of half a million 
dollars, dismissing the American Consul at that 
city, Mr. Black, and protesting against the recog- 
nition of the Juarez Government by the United 
States. To add tothe complication of affairs, 
the British Minister, Otway, is said to have 
threatened a forced levy upon Vera Cruz, of a 
million and a half dollars, to satisfy British claims 
which have long been put off. Thus matters stand, 
and it is impossible to tell how things may turn 
out. 

Prospect of another Atlantic Cable. 

We are informed that the negotiations be- 

tween the English Government, the Atlantic 


wiased, for the reason, as the Judge alleges, that! Telegraph Company, and the New-York, New- 
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foundiand and London Telegraph Company, have 
reached a point which admits of no doubt about 
the Government’s guaranty of 8 per cent on the 
£600,000 capital being accepted. In view of this 
fact, as we learn, the Atlantic Company are act- 
ively engaged in making the most thorough tests 
of the various kinds of cable adapted to the At- 
lantic line ,and will be prepared to enter into the 
necessary contracts at anearly day. In the mean- 
time the company have decided to expend a sum 
not exceeding $100,000 to resuscitate the pres- 
ent cable, and active operations to this end will 
be commenced as soon as the weather will adinit. 
The heavy battery of Mr. Henly, which arrived 
at St. John’s, N. F., late Jast fall, bus not been 
sent to the telegraph station at Trinity Bay, ow- 
ing to the ice, but will be in position within the 
the next few weeks or days. The Atlantic Com- 
pany will not atiempt to lay the new cable until 
July of next year.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Effects of an Earthquake. 

On the 22d of March, at half-past eight o’clock, 
A. M., the city of Quito, capital of Ecuador, 
South America, was visited by « terrible earth- 
quake, which destroyed nearly all the government 
buildings, the churches and convents, and a large 
number of private residences, beside injuring 
many others so that they cannot be cccupied. It 
is estimated that property to the amount of three 
milion dollars was destroyed, and some 3000 per- 
sons are supposed to have perished in the ruins- 
Other small towns in the vicinity are also reported 
to have been destroyed. 

..- Horace Greeley of the Tribune, left New 
York on the 9th inst. via the Erie Railroad, on a 
trip to Western Kansas, the reputed Gold Region ; 
and is to proceed thence to Utah, Carson Valley, 
California, and perhaps Oregon, returning via 
Arizona, and the Southern Mail Route. He will 
undoubtedly afford the public much valuable in- 
formation, in respect to what is going on at these 
various points of interest. 

.... The telegraph in India has some special 
disturbing influences, which the lines in other 
countries are not subject to. The elephants use 
the poles for scratching their sides, and the monk- 
eys curl their tails upon the wires. 

...- Bayard Taylor is about to erect a residence 
on the Brandywine in Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania, near the scenes of his boyhood, and where 
his parents still reside. 

...-A meeting of the National Typographical 
Union has recently been held in Boston. The 
New York Printer was recommended as the or- 
gan of the craft throughout the Union. 

....Galignani announces a discovery in pho- 
tography. It consists in the invention of an arti- 
ficial light, s0 wonderfully luminous and 80 steady 
as to completely supply the effect of the most 
brilliant noontide sun in all photographic opera- 
tions. The light being contained in a portable 
apparatus, portraits can be taken in private resi- 
dences, even in the darkest room, wholly indepen- 
dent of the state of the atmosphere; and those 
parts of cathedrals, or other picturesque architec- 
tural monuments, where the light of the sun never 
penetrated, and which, in consequence have been, 
until now, wholly shut out from the photographer 
will be as accessible to the artist as any part of 
the interior.— Evening Post. 

....On Monday of last week the telegraphic 
lines between Buffalo and New Orleans were con- 
nected through, and messages passed directly the 
entire distance, every thing working finely. 
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An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday, May 4.—D. W., who was men- 
tioned in our last week’s journal as preparing to 
leave us, met with an accident at the depot, 
which obliged her to return. She makes a joy- 
ful matter of this providence, as breaking up a 
kind of infatuation she was urder to go away, 
and the Community are not the less kind to her 
for what has past.——Evening. The discussion 
wis introduced by G. W. N. in the following 
remarks: ‘I think it would be well for us to re- 
fresh our memories with what we can recall cf 
Mrs. Cragin’s character and spirit in relation to 
the social department. She was one of the most 
prominent in the inauguration of our new princi- 
ples, and was the vehicle of a good spirit—a vessel 
of inspiration. Her example was edifying and 
profitable to the Community. It is evident that our 

rosperity lies in being receptive to the ascend- 
bie fellowship. It is very easy for us to throw 
out our hearts on a horizontal plane, and to seek 
fellowship with equals and inferiors, which is good 
in its proper place; but we really make improve- 





ment, enrich our spirits with life and inspiration, 
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by being receptive to those who are above us. 
There is a current of life and salvation flowing out 
from Christ continually, through the organized 
channels of his body ; and we need only to be in 
communication with these channels, to receive an 
ever new and fresh experience. The power of at- 
taining this state of receptivity is by closing the 
avenues of our spirits to other and lower directions 
and opening them toward Christ. This may nut be 
entirely in our control, but Christ can manage 
the thing, and adjust all our relations so that 
they shall be an advantage instead ofacurse. He 
can play upon our spiritsas a skillful musician 
can play upon a piano. Our hopes center in the 
prevalence and predominance of the ascending 
fellowship—of communication with Christ, the 
Primitive Church and those who are in their 
sphere. This communication may take the sexual 
as well as other forms. It is not confined to the 
exercise of our religious faculties merely, but 
n»turally fills a place in the region of the affec- 
tions. There is as natural an outlet for amative- 
ness in the ascending fellowship as for reverence 
and worship. That unquenchable spirit of pro- 
gress that Mrs. Cragin always manifested, evi- 
dently flowed into her from the Primitive 
Church. She was always loyal and receptive to 
them, and hence fruitful, and it would be well for 
us to recognize her power and influence among us 
now, and to let her have her place in the Commu- 
nity.’ Mrs. Cragin was mentioned by many oth- 
ers, with allusion to the graces of her character, 
and ber edifying spirit andexample. Afterwards 
analysis was made of a very different character, of 
one who has been a kind of evil angel to the As- 
suciation—and his peculiarity was thought to be, 
the profession of inspiration as a shelter to self- 
will and disobedionc:. 

Friday Evening, 6.—The newspaper reporter’s 
referring to the controversy in the Tribune be- 
tween that paper and Heury James on the ques- 
tion of divorce, led to some conversation. We 
are on neither side in this debate; we do not 
believe in freedom of divorce any more than we 
do in marriage. We stand to the testimony 
that the Lord haieth putting away. There is 
notbing more hateful to the Lord than the for- 
saking spirit—nothing more damnable than un- 
faithfulness in love. We abjure the thought of 
allowing a new love to cowe in and displace the 
old. It needs not a formal covenant to make the 
obligations of love inviolable. 

Saturday Evening, 7.—Criticism of Mr. U., by 
his request. Ile was commended for his modesty. 
Though a man of experience and natural origin- 
ality and independence of thought, he does not 
come tous as a teacher, but asa learner; and 
though educated in the philosophical school, he is 
simple enough to confess faith in, and dependence 
on Christ as a Savior from sin. 

Sunday Evening, 8.—Reading from Bushnell 
on the character of Christ; afterwards cunfes- 
sions of union with Christ, and prayer for more 
acquaintance with him. A stranger present, who 
has been making observations for a day or two, 
expressed himself agreeably disappointed in the 
spirit of our institutlion—he did not expect to 
tind so much respect for Christ. ‘Tt is very 
pleasant.’ said he, ‘when we are with strangers, 
and far from home, te hear our best friend spoken 
of in terms of respect. The American traveler 
in Europe, is highly gratified to hear the name 
of Washington mentioned with veneration and 
praise; much more does it gratify us to hear 
Christ spoken of with hearty love.’ 

Monday Evening, 9.--Criticism of a volunteer. 

Tuesday Evening, 10.—-Criticism of table man- 
ners. We have all degrees of education in this 
line amongst us, but we are gradually leveling up 
as a family to the best standard, thanks to the 
operation of free criticism. 

This is cleaning-house time. It would probably 
surprise the common housekeeper, with a family 
of six or eight and a large house perhaps, to see 
how often we have to plaster and paper and new 
carpet and otherwise repair our rooms, but she 
must think of the jar and wearand tear of such 
a population as our house supports. The stairs 
which go down to our dining-room and kitchen 
are probably descended a thousand times a day, 
and ascended as many. How long, think you, 
can the steps last, and would you wonder to 
see the contiguous plastering broken some, and 





the paper need renewing in the Spring ? 

The rock has been struck for our new houss. 
Mr. Burt and a fellow-helper have begun quarry- 
ing for the cellar stone, and a team is soon to be 
devoted to its transportation. The quarry is near 
Knoxville, about five miles from here, so that Mr. 





B. and mate, are in temporary exile, expecting to 
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gpend some months in ‘the diggings,” with more 
or less running home of course. A. L. B. and 
T. R. N. are also self banished for two or three 
weeks, lending help to a brother in Kirkville. 





Table-Talk by J. H. N.—No.11. 


“If any man be in Christ he is a new 
creature ; old things have passed away ; 
behold all things are become new.” (2 Cor. 
5:17.) The next passage tells us how 
‘all things are become new:’ viz., ‘ all 
things are of God.’ The unregenerated 
man sees things growing as the result 
merely of natural laws. But the spiritu- 
al man—the new man in Christ Jesus— 
sees all things centrally, not simply with 
his natural perception, but with his in- 
terior understanding : he perceives God 
as the center of creation, around which 
all things cluster. All the processes 
which we trace out with the natural under- 
standing, are but externa] manifestations 
—the superficial show of things: the 
realities are in God, and emanate from 
him. God is not only the past Creator 
of all things, but a present Creator—he 
is constantly creating new things. Every 
thing that grows, and all that is produced 
by the multitude of agencies at work in 
the world, are but so many developments 
of his life: even the food we eat is filled 
with the life of God. When we see things 
in this central way, with hearts of faith, 
understanding that God is the present 
Creator and upholder of all things, we can 
receive things in a truthful way. The 
food we receive will be poisonous to our 
life, and tend to make us animals, if we 
conceive of it simply as the fruit of the 
ground. 

—The usefulness of life consists in its re- 
turn toGod. When life that has emana- 
ted fron God, and united itself to matter, 
returns to its source, it attains its end. 
Life is sent forth into creation to bless 
and glorify God. If it stops in its circuit, 
or turns outward from God, it fails to 
fulfill its function. But if our life turns 
back to God in faith and love, laden with 
gratitude and thankfulness for his gifts, 
we forward his purpose, and complete the 
circuit—send life back to its source. 

—Eating and drinking, when properly 
conducted, are a sacrifice to God. We 
may conceive of life as a tree, growing out 
of God, of which we are branches. The 
life of the tree is a unit, and, of course, 
whatever nourishes the branches, benefits 
the great tree of life, and is a sacrifice to 
God. If we eat with the consciousness 
that our life is received from God, and 
that all its processes are connected with 
the divine life, our life, as Paul says, ‘ in- 
creaseth with the increase of God.’ Then 
our food is a sacrifice to God—an incense 
offering—ministering growth and nour- 
ishment to his great temple. 


Prairie Pictures. 


The following description of the Illinois prairies 
we find in a number of the Atlantic Monthly.— 
We expect those regione of beauty and fertility 
will one day be the home of Communism and 
the garden of a great brotherhood: 


The prairies are not as flat in surface as one 
expects to find them. Except in the scarcity 
of trees, theic surface is very much like other 

rtions et what is considered the best farming 
Jand. There are great tracts of what are 
valled bushy prairies, covered with a thick 
growth of bazel and sassafras, jessamine and 
honey-suckle, and abounding in grape-vines. 
These tracts possess springs in abundance. 
The * islands’ so uften alluded to by travelers 
are most picturesque and beautiful features in 





but sterility; but they are the evidence of 
springs, and generally of a slight rise in the 
ground, and the timber upon them is of almost 
tropical Iuxuriance. Herds of deer are feed- 
ing in their shade, the murmur of wild bees 
fills the air, and the sweet vine-smell invites 
birds and insects of every brilliant color. Prair- 
ie chickens are in flocks everywhere, and the 
approach of civilization scarcely ever disturbs 
them. No engine-driver in the southern part 
of the State but has often seen deer startled 
by the approach of his train, and many tell 
tules of more ferocious denizens of the wilds. 
Buffalo have all long since disappeared ; but 
what times they must have had in this their 
paradise, before they went! On the higher 
prairies the grass is of a superior quality, and 
its seed almost like wheat. On those which 
are low and humid, it grows rank and tough, 
and sometimes so high that a man on horseback 
may pass through it unobserved. The crowd- 
ing of vegetation, owing to the over-fertility of 
the soil, causes all to tend upward, so that 
most of the growth is extra high, rather than 
spreading in breadth. In the very early 
spring, the low grass is interspersed with quan- 
tities of violets. strawbe:ry-blossoms, and 
other delicate flowers. As the grass grows 
taller, flowers of larger size and more brilliant 
hues diversify it, till at length the whole is 
like a flowery forest, but destined to be burnt 
over in the autumn, Jeaving their ashes to help 
forward the splendid growth of their successors. 
One of the marvels of this marvellous 
prairiedom, at the present hour, is the taste 
and skill displayed in houses and gardens. One 
fancies a ‘ settler’ in the Western wilds so 
occupied with thoughts of shelter and suste- 
nance as hardly to remember that a house 
must be perpendicular to be safe, and a garden 
fenced before it is worth planting But every 
mile of our prairie-flight reminds us, that, 
where no time and labor are to be consumed 
in felling trees and ‘toting’ logs to mill,— 
planks and joists, and such like, walking in, by 
rail, all ready for the framing,— there is leisure 
for reflection and choice as to form; and also, 
that, where fertility is the inevitable attendant 
upon the first incision of the plow, what we 
shall plant and dow we shall plant it become 
the only topics for consideration. Setting 
aside the merely temporary residences of the 
poorer class of farmers,—houses sure to be re- 
placed by palaces of pine-boards, at least, 
before a great while, provided the owner does 
not ‘move West,’ or take to whiskey,—the 
cottages we catch glimpses of from car-windows 
ar? pretty and well-planned, and some of them 
show even better on the inside that on the out 
[ must forbear to enlarge on the comfort and 
abundance of these dwellings, lest I trench 
upon private matters ; but I may mention, by 
way of illustrating my subject, and somewhat 
as the painter introduces human fiyures into 
his picture to give an idea of the hight of a 
tower or the vastness of a cathedral, that I 
have found an abundant and even elegant 
table, under frescoed ceiling, in a cottage near 
the Illinois Central, and far south of the mid- 
line of this wonderful State, so lately a seem- 
ing waste through much of its extent. 
And thus throughout. At one moment a 
bare expanse, looking man-despised, if not 
God-forgotten,—and at the next, a smiling 
village, with tasteful dwellings, fine shrubbery, 
great hotels, spires pointing hea\cnward, and 
trees that look down with the conscious dignity 
of old settlers, as if they had stood just so 
sinee the time of good Father Marquette, that 
stout old missionary, who first planted the holy 
cross in their shade, and, ‘ after offering to the 
Mightiest thanks and supplications, fell asleep 
to wake no more.’ » ~ * . 
The comparative ease with which prairie 
regions are prepared for the advent of the 
yreat steam car is exactly typical of the facil- 
ities which they ecffer to other particulars of 
civilization. As the smoothing of the prairie 
path, preparatory to railway speed, is but short 
work, compared with the labor required in 
grading and leveling mountainous tracts for 
the same purpose, so the introduction of all 
that makes life desirable, goes on with unex- 
ampled rapidity where the land requires no 
telling of heavy timber to make it ready for 
the plow, and where the soil is rich to such a 
depth that no man fears any need of new fer- 
tilizing in his life-time or his son’s. We 
observe this difference everywhere in prairie- 
doin ; and it is perhaps this thought, this close 
interweaving of maul Sena aspect with 
great human interests, that gives the prairie 
country its air of peculiar cheerfulness. To 
man the earth was given ; for him its use and 


endows it with expression, whether savage 
kindly. Rocks and mountains suggest the 
turce required to conquer difficulties, and the 
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sciously or unconsciously, from this suggestion. 
Prairie images are more domestic, quiet, lei- 
surely No severe, wasting labor in Sruhdhided 
before corn and milk for wife and little ones 
are wrung from reluctant clods. No danger is 
there of sons or daughters being obliged ‘to 
quit their homes and roam over foreign lands 
for a precarious and beggarly subsistance. No 
prairie-boy wil! ever carry about a hand-organ 
and a monkey, or see his sister yoked to the 
plough. by the side of horse or ox. Blessed 
e God that there are still places where grind- 
ing poverty is unfelt and unfeared! ‘ Riches 
fineless’ belong to these deep, soft fields, and 
they become picturesque by the thought, as 
the sea becomes so by the passing of a ship, 
and the burning desert by the foot-priot of a 
traveler or the ashes of his fire. 





Rome and its Remains. 





I have to confess that Rome has not quite 
answered to my expectations. I might easily 
enough have knows better, but was just igno- 
rant enough to suppose that no inconriderable 
portion of the present city was as old or older 
than the Empire ; that I should find not only 
publie edifices, but streets of habitable houses, 
once the residences of the race whose history 
was recorded by Livy, and whose vices were 
satirized by Juvenal and Horace. Imagine 
my disappointment, then, when I came here 
and found antiquaries disputing with each 
other over almost every inch of the ground 
within the furrow of Servius Tullius, and not 
a private residence in the whole city as old as 
the time of Constantine. Even the Capitol, 
which Horace thought would be eternal if Au- 
gustus would only abandon the idea of trans- 
ferring the seat of the empire to Troy, has 
given place to a comparatively modern and 
altogether common-place public edifice. The 
tempie of Jupiter Capitolinus, which used to 
stand with imposing eminence by its side, has 
given place to the convent where Gibbon, list - 
ering to the chants of barefooted friars, says 
he first conceived the idea of writing the De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire, and 
where is now exhibited the ‘ Blessed Baby,’ 
famed for its miraculous cure of diseases, and 
for the additions it has made to the revenues 
of the convent. A good portion of the Forum 
Romanum, which used to ring with the elo 
quence of Cicero and Hortensius, is now a 
cow- yard, 

‘ Caffe e liquort della Rupe Tarpeia’ over 
the door of « vulgar drinking shop, guides the 
stranger to the Tarpeian rock; blacksmiths 
and charcoal venders carry on their dirty trades 
in the theatre of Marcellus; ‘* Plenary [ndul- 
gences for the living and the dead ”’ are adver- 
tised and sold in the Colixeum ; the temples of 
Juno and Jupiter have been converted into a 
fish-market, the temple of Minerva into a 
bakery ; the troops of Napoleon are quartered 
in the world-renowned Mausoleum of Hadri- 
an; and what remains of the Baths of Diocle- 
tian, is used for a government barn. Only a 
day or two ago I found Ltalian peasants hoeing 
broccoli in the palace of the Caesars; and from 
the portico of Octavia, whence its imperial 
inmates used to witness the games of the Cir- 
cus Maximus, instead of chariot and wrestling 
matches, I saw only the tall and fuliginous 
chimney of the new Roman gas-louse 
The only relic of ancient Rome which re- 
tains its original capabilities and efficiency 
comparatively unimpared, is the Cloaca Maxi- 
ma, which carries as much filth to the Tiber 
now, as it ever did at any time within the 
twenty centuries since it was built ; and I may 
add, lest the reader form incorrect notions of 
the cleanliness of modern Rome, that it proba- 
bly leaves as much filth behind now as ever. 
But though the ruins of the old city are more 
dilapidated and less rumerous than in my ignor- 
unce I had been prepared to suppose, I am not 
sure but, like the Sybil’s books, they acquire new 
value as they become more scarce. I doubt if 
I would have been as much impressed had the 
gorgeous dwelling of the Ceesars, retaining all 
its stupendous and unimpaired peperiens bee 
opened to me by a footman in lace and gold, 
as I was while threading my way beneath the 
rhadows of the crumbling walls and still grace- 
ful arches, and listening to snatches of song 
from the peasants who were plying the hoe in 
apartments where Augustus may have been 
waited upon by the Roman Senate, and where 
Nero might have moralized with Seneca, or 
have assisted at the assassination of his son. 
The very walls which gave back this rude peas- 
ant‘s strains may have witnessed the debauch- 
eries of Messalina, the villanous frivolities of 


a still later day, they may have guarded the 
repose of the pious Antouinus. 
But few and sad as are the surviving traces 


its beauty were created ; it is his idea a the coward terrors of Domitian ; and, 





power with which the iord of creation is en- 





the landscape. ‘They must not be compared 


to oases, fur they are surrounded by anything 


and interest of suck regions .is derived, con- 


dowed to subdue them; and the chief charm’ 


of classic Rome, the wonder only is that they 
are so numerous and so well preserved as they 
are, when we think of the depredations to 


which the city has been exposed during the 
past sixteen hundred years. St. Peter's, and 
many of the finest modern palaces which now 
adorn the city and its environs, were built with 
stone taken from the ancient temples ‘The 
Coliseum alone is said to have supplied build- 
ing material to the Roman princes for more 
than two hundred years. The Abbe Bartiel- 
emi wentions having seen a manuscript letter 
here, referring to a treaty between the chiefs 
of the factions which desolated it in the 14th 
century, in which, among other things, ‘it is 
agreed that the Coliseum shall be common to 
all parties, who shall be at liberty to take 
stones from it.’ The holes in the walls of this 
ruin, supposed to have been made by the Bar- 
barians in extracting the iron clamps, and now 
swarming with swallows, are a spectacle for the 
moralist. But the noble monuments of ancient 
art and magnificence in Rome have endured 
even a worse species of desecration than any I 
have yet mentioned. Hundreds of the finest 
marble columns have been burned into lime, 
The temple of Concord, which was quite per- 
fect as late as 1430, has almost entirely dis- 
appeared in this way. It was this temple 
which became famous in the history of the 
Cataline conspiracy, as the place where Cicero 
convoked the Senate before the arvest of the 
Allobrogian ambassador, at the Milvian bridge; 
think of its graceful columns and divers col- 
ored pavements being turned into lime, to 
cement anc plaster the dwellings of degenerate 
Italians! Till I heard of this enormity, [ 
never felt the full import of Hamlet’s solilo- 
quy among the graves: 

Imperial Cesar, dead and turned to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 

O, that the earth which kept the world in awe, 

Should patch a wall to expel the winter's flaw.’ 

It is due to the present pontiff, however, to 
say that he has spared no expense in his en- 
deavors to stay the progress of decay and 
preserve such ancient monuments as have beer 
trausmitted to his care. He has given a sub- 
stantial check to the vandalism, encouraged, if 
not commenced, by his predecessors. * * 

In speaking of the saturnalia, Iam reminded 
of what I have often heen struck with during 
my brief stay here, the extraordinary way in 
which the old Roman religious feeling seems to 
have struck through, as it were, and impressed i's 
forms upon the modern ecclesiasticixm of Italy. 
The Pope, like the Caesars, not ovly unites in 
himself civil and spiritual authority, but, like 
them, he also bears the title of Pontifex Maxi- 
mus. In place of the diviled godhead of tio 
old mythology, we have here te worship of 
the Virgin, the blessed baby, miraculous Ma- 
donnas, and saints and martyrs without end. 
As in times past, votive and penitential offer- 
ings may be found in every temple ; the separ- 
ate priesthood, the vesta! virgins and pontifical 
processions oi the empire are daily brought to 
the classical student’s mind. As he traverses 
the streets of the modern city he will find Tra- 
jaw’s Column crowned with a statue of St. 
Peter, and that of Antoninus with a statue of 
St Paul. A large cross is almost the first 
object that greets the eyes of the stranger as 
he enters the Coliseum, which is thronged 
every afternoon by the devout, who go there to 
say their prayers, and every Friday to hear a 
sermon. ‘The Pantheon has been converted 
into a church, a statue of the Archangel Mi- 
chael brandishes a sword from the top of LHadri- 
an’s tomb, while a number of the fines: old 
temples form parts of modern churches. In 
fact, Rome of the present day is a species vi 
palimpsest upon which two religious system» 
seem ‘to have been inscribed and preserved iv 
marvelous perfection, the Christian written 
over the pagan, just as St. Augustine’s com- 
mentaries on the Psalms were written over 
the ‘Respublica’ of Cicero. As the world 
unquestionably owes to the African saint the 
preservation of one of the finest productions 
of Pagan literature, so it is indebted to the 
Italian church for all that yet remains of tho 
form and spirit of the religious system which 
preceded it.—Editorial Correspondence of the 
NV. Y. Evening Post. 





Evercreens —Kvergreen trees and shrubs 
should be taken up for transplanting after they 
have begun to grow, and the new growth is 
two or three inches long. With pine trees 
this occurs about the middle of June. These 
are peculiarly fitted for sandy land, where the 
loose sand is prevented from drifting by the 
roots, and dry, needle-shaped leaves.-- Ohw 
Furmer. 


—S>a— 





Co Correspondents. 

C. W. Clapp, Homer, N. Y.—We do not find 
your name on our subscription list ; hence you must 
receive the Circular from some friend, and not 
from the office of publication. 


LETTERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—M., P. 
Sweet, Wealthy Knowles, 8. Swanson. 
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